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By Grace Shoup. 





All ages dead and splendid, 
All masters that are past, 
All hero figures vast— 

By hate and scorn attended, 

By Death and Time defended— 
As with a bugle blast 
Cry out to us, “Stand fast! 

All’s well when all is ended!” 


Across the gulf of ages 
We send our answering hail: 
“O poets, heroes, sages, 
We lift to you a beaker 
Filled to the very brim; 
The Lord’s cause is no weaker 
Than when you died for Him; 
The victory shall not fail— 
Right shall at last prevail!” 
—N. Y. Independent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





We are glad to learn that one of the 
requests of the National Council of 
Women has been granted by the ad- 
mission of women to the Higher Coun- 
cil of the Board for Poor Relief and 
Hygiene in France. The women ap- 
pointed are Mme. Bogelot, Honorary 
President of the National Council of 
Frenchwomen, and Mme. Perouse, 
President of the Executive Council of 
the Union of Frenchwomen. 





The Vermont House of Representa- 
tives has passed the municipal woman 
suffrage bill, 130 to 25. Would that 
Laura Moore could have lived to see 
it! The bill now goes to the Senate. 
Mrs, A. J. George, it is said, has been 
sent to Vermont by the ‘“Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women” 
to prove to the Vermont Senators that 
@ woman’s place is at home. 





It was a noteworthy hearing that 
the Chicago women had the other day 
before the municipal elections com- 
mittee of the charter convention. 
Headed by Jane Addams and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, a large delegauon 
of women asked that the new city 
charter give women the municipal 
vote. The petitioners represented many 
women’s organizations, of the most 
varied character. The speakers in- 
cluded the president of the State hea 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and presi- 
dents or ex-presidents of the Jewish 
Women’s Council, the Lutheran 
Women’s League, and the League of 
Catholic Women. Representatives of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League, of 
Chicago University, of the W. C. T. U. 
and of the settlements, appeared side 
by side with the presidents of the 





State and local Suffrage Associations. 
The petition was 75 yards long. Mrs. 
Henrotin says it is backed by eighty- 
seven Chicago organizations, aggregat- 
ing at least 10,000 women. This is in 
addition to the great mass of unor- 
ganized sympathizers. About fifty 
women came before the committee to 
advocate suffrage, and only one, a Miss 
Mary Pomeroy Green, spoke against 
it. A report of the hearing will be 
found in another column. 





Now is the time to register to vote 
for school committee. 





Let no one fail to read in another 
column the report of Prof. Zueblin’s 
recent address on women’s part in 
public life. 





The State Suffrage Conventions now 
come thick and fast, those of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and West Virginia occurring al- 
most together. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. held a 
successful annual meeting in Lowell 
on Oct. 31. The resolutions and offi- 
cers are published in another column. 
The report of the convention will be 
given next week. 





The National W. C. T. U. has just 
closed its annual meeting in Hartford, 
Conn. Many of the distinguished 
foreign delegates were present, and it 
was a brilliant convention. Among 
the resolutions adopted was one in 
favor of the franchise for women. 





An interesting and touching memor- 
ial meeting was held in Boston last 
week for Dr. Michael R. Anagnos, who 
succeeded his distinguished father-in- 
law, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, as head of 
the Perkins Institution for the Biind. 
We publish in another column the 
beautiful poem read by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe on the occasion. 





GRANGE FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 


KENTUCKY 





The Kentucky State Grange has re- 
endorsed woman suffrage. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Wheréas, man and woman stand 
equal before the law of our land, yet 
woman has no voice in making the 
laws of Kentucky, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Kentucky State 
Grange at Lexington assembled this 
25th day of October, 1906, that we re- 
affirm the position we have heretofore 
taken, that man and woman should 
have equal political privileges.” 

The Lexington Herald says: 

The passage of the resolution was 
received with much enthusiasm. W. 
H. Clayton, lecturer for the Grange, 
said in introducing it: “If any married 
man votes against this resolution, I 
hope he will be henpecked all the rest 
of his life, and if any unmarried man 
votes against it, I hope he will be 
unable to find a good woman to make 
a home for him.” Mrs. Mabel G. 
Sayre was elected secretary of the 
Grange. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at St. Paul last May indorsed 
ten bills then pending in Congress. 
Five of these bills, with more or less 
modification, have since become laws: 
those for pure food, for meat inspec- 
tion, for the preservation of the Mari- 
posa grove of big trees, for the preser- 
vation of Niagara Falls, and for com- 
pulsory education in the District of 
Columbia. The five which remain to 
be worked for are for the investigation 
of the condition of wage-earning wo- 
men and children, for a Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, for the prohibition of 
child labor in the District of Columbia, 
for the removal of duty on works of 
art, and for the creation of an Appala- 
chian and White Mountain forest re- 
serve. 

The bills for a children’s bureau and 
for the investigation of the condition 
of wage-earning women and children 
originated with Jane Addams, and 
have strong backing. 





In Colorado the women’s clubs have 
established nineteen scholarships in 
educational institutions within the 
last five years, and from a loan fnnd 
have assisted thirty-one girls to com- 
plete their college courses. They es- 
tablished traveling libraries and _ se- 
cured the law which made them a 
State institution. These libraries have 
now more than 7,000 books in circu- 
lation among remote camps and ham- 
lets, and have been the means of start- 
ing a number of permanent village li- 


braries. The State commission is 
composed entirely of club women, ap- 
pointed by the Governor from lists 
submitted by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The Colorado Federa- 
tion was the first organized body to 
move for the preservation of the clit 
dwellings, eight years ago, and the 
club women never ceased their efforts 
until the law was passed by Congress 
last spring making the cliff dwellings 
national reservations. Colorado ciub 
women “point with pride” to the fact 
that the State Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection is credited with 
being the most effective in the coun- 
try; that Colorado’s child labor legis- 
lation and its enforcement are consid- 
ered the most efficacious; that Denver 
has a juvenile court of international 
reputation; fathers and mothers are 
equal guardians of their children; and 
that Colorado pays more per capita for 
education than any other State 





The Colorado State Federation late- 
ly held its annual meeting at Pueblo. 
The Pueblo Star Journal, commenting 
upon the proceedings, says: “One rea- 
son why in many particulars the wo- 
men of Colorado are superior to those 
of other States is because they are 
accustomed to public life and to min- 
gling with all sorts of people and con- 
ditions, since the right of equal suf- 
‘frage gives them an opportunity to 
come in contact with men and women 
of all descriptions, and, instead of 
dragging down the woman, it has had 
the opposite effect; man has been ele- 
vated by the refining influence of the 
woman.” 

The Kansas Federation has the best 
traveling art gallery. in the country. 
It contains over a thousand dollars’ 
worth of fine imported carbon photo- 
graphs of the world’s famous pictures, 
besides great numbers of books, maga- 
zines and prints sent out for study 
purposes. The magnificent State sys- 
tem of traveling libraries was es‘ab- 
lished and presented to the State by 
the club women. More individual 
clubs are working for the founding 
and maintenance of local libraries 
than for any other one thing. Then 
come parks, highways, cemeteries, 
public schools and other branches of 
civic improvement. ‘The Federation 
has founded eighteen free scholarships 
in Kansas institutions. It is now en- 
gaged in an active campaign for a 
State law incorporating the kindergar- 
ten in the public school system. Each 
year new manual training depart- 
ments are secured in local schools by 
local clubs. 





It will be remembered that in both 
Colorado and Utah the women voters 
have secured a large extension of the 
kindergarten system. In the Oregon 
campaign this fact was actually 
urged as an argument against equal 
suffrage by opponents of equal rights 
and of kindergartens. 





One California Club’s Work. 

The California Club of San Francisco 
was the first civic club organized on 
the Pacific Coast. Under the guidance 
of Mrs. Lovell White, its president for 
four years, several important legisla- 
tive measures were carried. The Juv- 
enile Court Law was inaugurated by 
the club’s civic department. Fully two 
years were spent in preparation before 
asking for final action by the Legisla- 
ture. Certain members of the depart- 
ment visited the police courts twice 
each week for many months, gathering 
data upon which to base a demand for 
the enactment of a Juvenile Court 
law. The bill met a hearty reception 
from the State legislators, and passed 
without opposition. The Juvenile 
Court is now in full operation through- 
out the State. 

Prior to 1898 a law existed that any 
hospital for the insane in California, 
requiring a fourth assistant physician, 
should appoint a woman to the posi- 
tion. This law had never been en- 
forced. The executive board of the 
California Club called the attention of 
the State Board of Lunacy to this fact, 
and upon investigation it was found 
that women physicians were eligible 
to both Stockton and Napa Asylums 
as assistant physicians. Two women 
were recommended by the club, and 
they hold these positions today to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Encour- 
aged by this success, Mrs. Love!l 
White wished to amend the old law 
and pass a bill giving women physi- 
cians the right to occupy any place in 
the insane hospitals of California. The 
amended bill passed the Legislature in 
1904. It empowers the medical super- 
intendents of the insane hospitals to 
appoint women as assistant physicians, 
who shall be on an equal footing with 
the men thus employed. 

The Outdoor Art League Depart- 
ment of the club passed the five per 
cent. bill. This bill called for the pay- 
ment of a large old debt owing to the 
State by the general government. Each 
State, on admission to the Union, 
was promised a per cent. on the sales 
of its public lands. California alone, 
of all the States, had never been able 





to enforce her claim, although a bill 


for the amount had been presented to 
Congress regularly for many years. No 
opposition was found in the Senate, 
‘but the bill lodged in the Lower 
House, and the California delegation 
had never been able to lift it from the 
calendar where it had reposed year af- 
ter year. Having been urged to use 
its energy and influence on behalf of 
this bill, the Outdoor Art League made 
a national campaign, calling upon all 
friends of education to lend a hand and 
create a public sentiment compelling 
the Speaker to allow the bill to come 


up for a hearing. The bill passed 
unanimously on June 19, 1906. Thus 
the Outdoor Art League, by a vast 


amount of work, brought to the State 
approximately a million dollars. The 
interest of this is to be used for the 
benefit of the common schools of the 
State. 

A bill calling for an appropriation 
to purchase the Big Tree Groves in 
Calaveras County has been before 
Congress for seven years. These cele- 
brated trees are known over the en- 
tire globe. President Roosevelt, in 1903, 
issued a special message to Congress, 
at the solicitation of the League, urg- 
ing the passage of the Calaveras Big 
Tree Bill. It had already passed the 
Senate, and every man in the Lower 
House was ready to vote for the meas- 
ure, but the Speaker refused to permit 
it to be taken from the file. The groves 
are still in private ownership, and the 
Outdoor Art League must continue its 
efforts to preserve to the world the 
oldest living trees on earth today. 

Important legislative work has been 
accomplished also by the women of 
Southern California, especially the 
passing of the child labor law. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Alice Moorhouse has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the State 
Maternity Home shortly to be opened 
in Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Dr. Frances Harper, of London, has 
been appointed lady assistant medi- 
cal officer at St. Helen’s. The ap- 
pointment of a qualified woman was 
decided upon by the St. Helen’s health 
committee with the idea that her du- 
ties should practically place her at 
the head of the lady sanitary inspec- 
tors. She will undertake work which 
medical men would not do. She will 
educate midwives, teach women at 
mothers’ meetings, and give instruc- 
tion in day schools and to women 
teachers. 

Dr. Frances Ivens, a graduate of 
London University, has been appoint- 
ed honorary medical officer for the 
diseases of women at the Stanley hos- 
pital, Liverpool, England. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 








Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey has 
been appointed by the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, to succeed 
Mrs. David J. Brewer on the Board ol 
Education. The Washington Times 
says: 

“For fifteen years Mrs. Mussey has 
been active in the business life of the 
Capital, a genuine factor in the prac- 
tice of law at the local bar. She has 
had special training for her new work 
as a member of the school board in 
that she has held important adminis- 
trative offices in several large asso- 
ciations of women, organized the 
Washington College of Law, and has 
long given special attention to the 
public school affairs of the District. 
That Mrs. Mussey is a competent at- 
torney will probably appeal to the cas- 
ual observer as the element of her 
greatest prospective value to the 
board. But those who know her best 
will rate even higher her well-known 
common sense and her proven dispo- 
sition to co-operate for the public 
good in whatever work she under- 
takes.” 





Mrs. M. E. Holland, a Chicago wo- 
man, has received an appointment 
from the United States government as 
instructor in the secret service de- 
partment. She is the wife of the edi- 
tor of “The Detective,” the nationa! 
police organ, and for fifteen years has 
been making a study of finger prints 
and their relation to modern crime. 
She began her work in Scotland Yard, 
and is today known as one of the 
world’s experts in this line. 

Lady Colville, wife of Gen. Sir Hen- 
ry Colville of England, is credited 
with being a writer, artist, linguist, 
photographer, mechanic, carpenter, 
gardener and taxidermist. She swims, 
rides, dances, plays golf, tennis, rows 
and manages her own automobile and 
balloon. Her latest pleasure is de- 
signing and building a yacht in com- 
pany with her husband, who shares 
all her pursuits. They travel very 
extensively, sometimes together, 
sometimes apart. Lady Colville made 
a three months’ journey in Africa 


alone with the exception of her atten- 
dants. She prepared for the expedition 
by taking a course in surgical nurs- 
ing, that she might care for her ser- 
vants on the way if occasion de- 





manded. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Senora Emilia Pardo Bazan has been 
unanimously elected president of the 
Section of Literature of the Madrid 
Athenaeum in Spain. 


Fraulein Gisela Kun is the first wo- 
man pharmacist in Austria. She stud- 
ied in Switzerland and England, and 
finished her medical studies at the VI- 
enna University and Hospital. 


Mile. Elizabeth Renaud and Mlle. 
Bonnevial have been elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee of the Co- 
operative Association in France. They 
are the first women to be chosen. 


Miss Laura Clay of Lexington, Ky., 
has received the bequest left her by 
Miss Laura S. Bruce to be used for 
woman suffrage. The will was con- 
tested, but the courts have uphela 
it. 


Mlle. Talon, the daughter of a Pari- 
sian chemist, is the first woman in 
France to take her degree as Doctor of 
Chemistry. She presented a brilliant 
thesis on the oxidized ether of glucose 
and its action on sugar, which called 
forth warm encomiums from the jury 
to whom it was submitted. 


Miss Flora McIntyre, of Ventura, is 
a student of the University of Califor- 
nia. During the past summer she has 
been raising queen bees, a delicate op- 
eration. She succeeded in raising 200, 
which sell readily at a dollar apiece, 
Next summer she will go into the busi- 
ness more extensively, and she expects 
to pay her expenses through the univ- 
ersity with her queen-bee money. 


Miss Alice Henry, of Australia, has 
been assisting in the campaign for mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women now going 
on in Chicago. Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin and Miss Jane Addams are presi- 
dent and vice-president of the commit- 
tee. Miss Henry spoke at the Univer- 
city of Chicago, before several of the 
clubs, and also before the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs on Civil Ser- 
vice Reform in Australia and women’s 
responsibility in reference to it. 


Mme. Snyers has been unanimously 
elected by the College of Burgomas- 
ters and Aldermen in Brussels to the 
vacant seat on the Committee of Char- 
ity. It was done on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Hospitals and 
Help of Brussels. Madame Snyers 
was installed in her new functions by 
the Secretary of Hospitals, who wel- 
comed her with a graceful speech, and 
in presenting her to the Council called 
attention to the fact that she was the 
first woman chosen to fill any post in 
official beneficence in Brussels. 


Madam Yoko, who lately died at 
Moyamba, was one of the most impor- 
tant of the “paramount chiefs” of the 
Sierra Leone protectorate. The Eng- 
lishwoman’s Review says: “She en- 
joyed the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and it is said that so great was 
her influence with the Mendi tribe that 
she could assemble ten thousand of 
them in three days. She had full con- 
trol of all her sub-chiefs, and her sub- 
jects were very obedient to her orders. 
Madam Yoko was a most industrious 
woman, and thoroughly realized the 
responsibility of her position, under- 
taking all she had to do with a full 
sense of duty, and a shrewdness and 
ability that would be creditable to a 
business man in any part of the world. 
Madam Yoko was, like her fathers be- 
fore her, a Pagan, but was well dis- 
posed to all the Christian denomina- 
tions. She was a wise ruler and a 
most generous woman.” The ceremon- 
ies in connection with her funeral con- 
tinued for weeks, and caused much in- 
convenience to the traders, work being 
at a standstill. The Englishwoman’s 
Review adds: “It is not uncommon for 
women to hold the position of chief in 
that part of Africa. There are at least 
two others of importance in the Sierra 
Leon protectorate, and one, Amba 
Bedua, ‘Duchess of Abrakrampa and 
Dunkwa,’ is among the important Gold 
Coast chiefs who signed the memorial 
to the king against the town council’s 
ordinance last January.” 
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WORKING WOMEN NEED THE 
BALLOT. 





“Charities” for Oct. 6 calls attention 
to the industrial oppression to which 
130,000 women workers are subjected 
in more than 39,000 factories of 
New York City. Instances are repor- 
ted by a committee of investigation 
representing 18 college settlements. 
In face of a law which forbids em- 
ployment of women in factories more 
than 60 hours a week, and between 
the hours of 9 P. M. and 6 A. M., a 
bindery works its women 78 hvurs a 
week, or 12 1-2 hours per day; a bed- 
stead factory 75 hours; a laundry 70 
hours; a_ delicatessen factory 69 
hours; a candy factory 71 hours, with 
only half an hour’s intermission for 
dinner and none for supper, ete. 

Last winter the factory department 
stated that it was impossible even to 
estimate the number of establish- 
ments violating the law with impuni- 
ty; but certainly between 5,000 and 
10,000 in New York city alone. In- 
spectors can accomplish nothing. The 
testimony of women whose alternative 
is “work or starve,” cannot be given 
without incurring instant dismissal. 
Local courts, administered by a judi- 
ciary elected by men alone, have set 
aside the law, nullifying a principle 
auirmed constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

This excessive overwork is in many 
cases done under dark, unsanitary, 
and unwholesome conditions, produc- 
tive of tuberculosis. 

All this is in direct contrast with 
the treatment of workingmen. They 
have succeeded, by organized ef- 
fort and political influence, in secur- 
ing and maintaining an eight-hour 
day, while working women and girls, 
less able to organize, politically or 
otherwise, for self-protection, yet 
needing far more than men exemption 
from excessive toil, are crushed by a 
greedy and inhuman industrialism. 

The Outlook of Oct. 20 invokes the 
intervention of the churches in be- 
half of these victims of avarice, and 
seeks to awaken an energetic public 
sentiment in their behalf. That is 
well. But how much better it would 
be to place these women on a plane 
of equality, which would enable them 
to protect themselves! Why does not 
the Outlook demand for them the suf- 
frage—that “right preservative of all 
rights,” which would put an end to 
their industrial serfdom? The local 
courts, which guard the working 
men by whose votes the judges hold 
their places, would then cease to nul- 
lify the law, but, on the contrary, 
would hasten to enforce it. 

To the 130,000 women workers of 
New York City, the ballot means 
emancipation from intolerable condi- 
tions and premature extinction. 

, H. B. B. 





MRS. HARPER ON THE SUFFRA- 
GETTES. 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper, just back from 
Europe, called at our office this week. 

She says that in London she made 
the acquaintance of leading members 
of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, popularly known as the Suf- 
fragettes, and found them women of 
modesty and refinement, many ol 
them college graduates, and all of 
them so filled with zeal for equal suf- 
frage that they would go to the stake 
for it. 

Mrs. Harper attended their open-air 
meeting in Hyde Park. It was quiet 
and orderly, with an audience of about 
600 persons, mostly men, and evident- 
ly sympathizers. Mrs. Harper says 
she never in her life heard so elo- 
quent a speech as Miss Pankhurst de- 
livered from a cart on this occasion. 
She describes Miss Pankhurst as a re- 
markably pretty girl, about twenty 
three years of age, a graduate of the 
law school of Victoria University, and 
the daughter of a distinguished phy- 
sician. Though a graduate in law, 
she cannot be admitted to the English 
bar because she is a woman. 

Mrs. Harper says that the reports 





of the disorderly behavior of the wo- 
men are grossly exaggerated, and that 
the disorders have generally been due 
to the brutality of the’ police. For 
instance, it was reported that Miss 
Theresa Billington kicked a _police- 
man. She and her followers had start- 
ed to walk in procession around the 
square before Mr. Asquith’s house, 
which they had a legal right to do. 
The police forbade them. They per- 
sisted. Two policemen then held 
Miss Billington’s arms, while a third 
seized her by the throat and choked 
her till she was black in the face. Un- 
der the circumstances, naturally, she 
kicked. 

Finding that these young worsen 
were not to be frightened by ordinary 
rough handling, the police began to 
take improper personal liberties with 
them while putting them out of meet- 
ings or taking them to the lock-up; 
and it was to resist these indignities 
(after they had become the definite 
policy of the police) that some of the 
women armed themselves with hunt- 
ing whips. 

Mrs. Harper says she should not 
wish to see the methods of the Suf- 
fragettes used by the suffragists in 
America, but that in England it is a 
customary and recognized mode of 
agitation to get up in public meetings 
and interrupt the speakers with ques- 
tions. 

The punishments inflicted upon 
these young women, she says, have 
been out of all proportion to the of- 
fense. They have been locked up in 
the same rooms with murderesses, 
confined for months in cells swarming 
with vermin, and kept without a 
change of clothes for six weeks at a 
time. Nevertheless, they always so 
to prison in preference to paying fines 
which they could perfectly well af- 
ford. 

Mrs. Harper believes that they will 
win. She says there is already a 
great change in the tone of the English 
papers, owing to a growing realization 
that these young women have behind 
them a vast body of sympathizers, 
not only among working women, but 
also among working men—who have 
votes. 

A. S. B. 





A NON-COMBATANT ON BULLETS. 





“The American People and Univer- 
sal Suffrage” is the title of an article 
by Edward Everett Hale in the New 
York Independent of Oct. 25. It is 
characterized throughout by _ the 
calm assumption that in the United 
States at present universal suffrage 
prevails. The only recognition of the 
fact that nearly half of the American 
people are excluded is when Dr. Hale 
Says: 

We had to give the ballot wherever 
men took the chances of the bullet. 
The ladies sometimes ask why they 
did not give the ballot to them. If 
anybody cares for the true answer, it 
is because the women did not serve in 
the militia. 

Then what title can Dr. Hale show 


to his own ballot? All clergymen are 
exempt by law from military service, 
and clergymen between eighty and 
ninety years of age are exempt by 
natural disability. Again, if all men 
who take “the chances of the bullet’ 
have a right to vote, Dr. Hale ought to 
advocate abolishing that clause of the 
Massachusetts Constitution which de- 
bars from suffrage thousands of able- 
bodied men, liable to military service, 
but unable to read and write. Wecan 
imagine Dr. Hale’s horror at the idea 
of abolishing it. 

Someone—I think it was William I. 
Bowditch—has well said that the best 
fighters, those between eighteen. and 
twenty-one years of age, are not al- 
lowed to vote, while the wisest voters, 
those over forty-five years old, are 
not required to fight. Not one of the 
States of the Union today recognizes 
the slightest connection between the 
right to vote and the ability to bear 
arms. 

Dr. Hale, after saying that the visi- 
ble reason for “universal” suffrage 
is because all who take the chances of 
the bullet must have the ballot, con- 
tinues: 

But this is not the fundamental an- 
swer. This is only the answer which 
appears to the eye. The real answer 
is this: The success or the failure of 
this land or of any land depends on the 
moral forces and not on the physical 
forces. Now, who is it in prac- 
tice, in the intimacies of daily life, you 
rely on most confidently for moral pur- 
pose or moral endeavor? 

Dr. Hale answers that it is as apt 
to be the common people as the rich 
or the highly educated. And is it not 
fully as apt to be women as men? 
Dr. Hale would not be a formidable ad- 
dition to the physical force of this 


country if we were invaded, but he is 
a valuable addition to its moral force. 
Nevertheless, he would be among the 
first to admit the truth of the saying 
that, in inculcating ethics, “an ounce 
of mother is worth a pound of clergy.” 
If in the last analysis it is moral 
force and not physical force that quali- 
fies people for suffrage, is it not equal- 
ly unjust and absurd to rule out all 
the mothers of America? 
A. S. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The Church of England has put 
its sanciion upon teaching of religion 
by women. In accordance with a 
scheme adopted a year ago, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has just granted 
the diploma of student in theology to 
five women candidates who passed the 
examination. The primate intends to 
grant a license to teach theology to 
any women of the Church of England 
who satisfy him as to their fitness. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles of Gloucester, 
Mass., will go South this winter for 
her fifth season of missionary work 
for the Universalist church. 

At the recent meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
urged State supervision of poor houses 
and the co-operation of adjoining 
counties, in fours, in the care of the 
roor, also segregating the inmates in 
fitting groups, each group to occupy 
one of the buildings. This is an ad- 
vance step recommended by students 
of the subject. Aged husbands and 
wives could occupy one building, thus 
in a way preserving the home rela 
tion. Another could be used as a hos- 
pital. 

At the same meeting Rey. Jeannette 
O. Ferris, chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s legislative committee, stated 
that the law requires a physical ex- 
amination of every girl who is sent 
to the Industrial School for Girls at 
Adrian, and urged the importance of 
amending that law so as to require 
that the examination be made by 
a woman physician or trained nurse. 

F. M. A. 





JUDGE LINDSEY AND COLORADO 
POLITICS, 





Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, lately visited Colo- 
rado. In the Somerville (Mass.) Jour- 
nal of Oct. 25, he gives an interesting 
account of “Politics in Colorado.” He 
says Judge Lindsey is one of the men 
who “do things,” and do things that 
are wholly new and vital socially. Dr. 
Winship says: 

“Judge Lindsey is in this class. It 
is true that the probation features 
came from Massachusetts and the Juv- 
enile Court from Illinois, but these 
were no more suggestive of the Den- 
ver achievements of today than was 
Fulton’s crude five-miles-an-hour tub 
suggestive of the palatial and monster 
ocean liners of today. He has added 
so many perfecting amendments that 
he differentiates dependents, delin- 
quents, and waywards, and saves 94 
per cent. of them, whereas before his 
time 94 per cent. of them were lost to 
good citizenship. 

“The world knows of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey merely as judge of the Juven- 
ile Court, and he always s‘gns himself 
as such, but he has done no more for 
the boys and girls of Denver than he 
has done to the millionaire criminals 
and the keepers of vicious saloons and 
vile hotels as probate judge. There are 
five judicial districts in Colorado, and, 
outside of the Juvenile Court, he does 
60 per cent. more business than the 
five judges together. 

“Judge Lindsey is but thirty-six 
years of age, having been elected 
judge before he was thirty: years of 
age. He is unmarried, and lives a 
delightfully quiet home life with his 
mother, and is absolutely without po- 
litical ambitions. Official life has no 
attractions for him; indeed, to he Gov- 
ernor of Colorade would be decidedly 
disagreeable to him, socially and po- 
litically. 

“Why, then, is he an independent 
candidate for governor? There was 
positively nothing else that he could 
do. There was no one else who could 
meet the demand of the hour. I was 
with him as late as the middle of Au- 
gust, and he was making every effort 
to escape what many of us saw plainly 
was inevitable. Whether he is elected 
or not, his candidacy will accomplish 
desirable ends that could not other- 
wise have been attained.” 

Dr. Winship gives his reasons for 
thinking that the election of any one 
of the three other candidates would 
mean “the wrecking of all that is most 
dear to the heart of Judge Lindsey.” 
He continues: 

“Lindsey’s candidacy is sure to lead 
to the election to the Legislature of 
many Lindsey members, enough to 
hold the balance of power, and they 
will be able men who will exert an in- 
fluence far beyond their numerical 
strength. This outcome alone is worth 
all the effort that will be put into the 
campaign, 

“With a full knowledge of the situa- 
tion as it is today, I should prophesy 
the election of Judge Lindsey on Nov. 
6, but, knowing full well the possible 
combinations, nothing will be surpris- 
ing. For instance, when I was in Den- 
ver three weeks before the conven- 
tions, the Republican was the only pa- 
per that was abusing Judge Lindsey in 
cartoons, paragraphs, and editorials, 





and yet, when he announced himself 





as an independent candidate, it was the 
first paper that:desired to support him 
in season and out of season. 

“I was in Judge Lindsey’s court 
when he had on hand the infamous 
franchise election cases, during which 
trial he sent to jail for contempt of 
court five of Speer’s notorious million- 
aire crowd, and Speer was the most 
frantic man in the country. But when 
Judge Lindsey announced himself as 
an independent candidate, Speer, with 
his block of 4,500 voters, came out for 
Lindsey, making his election sure, so 
far as could be seen. 

“To the utter amazement of the peo- 
ple, Judge Lindsey declined the sup- 
port both of the Republican and of Mr. 
Speer. Is it any wonder that I am not 
in a prophetic mood as to results? 
There is, however, no uncertainty as to 
this: There is now going on in Colo- 
rado the greatest campaign of enlight- 
enment that has been seen in many a 
day, and a new alignment is sure to 
come, so that the political condition in 
1908 will be the best it has ever been 
in Colorado.” 





QUIT DELVING IN THE DUST OF 
AGES. 





Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, the wide- 
awake president of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, who ad- 
dressed the Illinois Federation recent- 
ly, deprecated the waste of time and 
energy in pursuit of abstruse and un- 
practical studies. The Chicago Tri- 
bune reports her as saying: 

“IT know a small western town that 
has ten Shakespeare clubs. Some of 
them had been studying Shakespeare 
for ten years. But the streets of that 
town are dirty, and, aesthetically, the 
place is dead. There is no care for 
child life, no interest in sanitation, no 
regard for the larger issues—it is all 
Shakespeare. With all reverence for 
the Bard of Avon I say, what a pity!” 

Pausing for the ripple of laughter 
and applause, Mrs. Decker swiftly fol- 
lowed with point number two: 

“I went to one of their meetings, and 
my suspicions were confirmed. On 
their program for that afternoon they 
had papers on ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ 
‘Measure for Measure,’ “Twelfth Night,’ 
and one other, which I have forgotten. 
And, as if that were not enough, some 
one closed with a paper on ‘Civil Ser- 
vice.” Just think what that means in 
cultural dissipation! A Shakespearean 
scholar told me once that a lifetime 
was hardly time enough to master a 
single one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Those club women had five. 

“A Chicago newspaper once took me 
to task for saying, up in Wisconsin, 
that Dante is dead. I repeat it with all 
solemnity—Dante is dead. Our club 
women talk with facility on the length 
of his hair, how many nights he slept 
here and there; but of the real Dante, 
what do we know? 

“And how many of us,” she added, 
“know Dante’s definition of the club 
woman: ‘In loyal deeds alone she has 
delight’? 

“Once J attended an art section,” she 
continued, “and their program went 
something like this: ‘Fra Angelico, 
Norwegian Art, the Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters, Stained Glass Windows and 
Civil Government.’ What a mess! I'd 
like to see the art sections devote 
themselves to stemming, if possible, 
the awful examples of injudicious civic 
art. Take art out of the grip of your 
aldermen.” 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
“The reports from Australia and New 
Zealand in the Journal of October 20 
are admirable. They are most con- 
vincing arguments. I enclose a list of 
people to whom I would like to have 
marked copies sent.” 

A friend in Honolulu writes, enclos- 
ing a year’s subscription: “I find 
the Journal most interesting, and full 
of suggestions worthy of thought and 
action. I have had the paper three 
years from a friend; and, after reading 
the numbers carefully, I have given 
them to several other people to enjoy, 
and to educate them on woman suf- 


frage. 

“The Hawaiian High Chieftainesses 
of ancient time had the same political 
rights as men. Even during the first 
half of the last century, they sat in 
the house of nobles and helped to make 
the laws of Hawaii. When the island 
was annexed, all political rights were 
taken from all women, natives and 
whites. The half-civilized Hawaiian 
in the mountains, or the drunken half- 
white of Honolulu, can vote the taxes 
and elect the law-makers, while the 
educated American teachers or wives 
of the missionaries have no voice in 
the government. 

“There were a number of excellent 
women stenographers in the territorial | 
court holding clerical posit‘ons, Our) 
governor has decreed that no women 
shall be employed in such positions. 
The places are to be saved for men 
who have votes. The man who was | 
court stenographer could not take the | 
notes in a technical case, so the court | 
was compelled to hire a woman dep- | 
uty, a Stanford graduate, because there | 
was no man stenographer in Honolulu 
who could take the technical court 
notes on this particular case. The wo- 
man was, of course, paid less than the | 
incompetent man who held the office 





and drew the salary. He had a vote. 
Most of the good people here look 
shocked if you mention woman suf- 
frage, and seem to think it unorthodox 
and irreligious. They are sure it is 
not quite genteel to believe in woman’s 
rights.. They forget that Queen Vic- 
toria was a model queen and a model 
mother.” 

A subscriber in Clifton Springs, N. 
Y., writes: “An article in the Jour- 
nal of Oct. 13 pleases me exceedingly, 
‘The Property Rights of Nebraska 
Women.’ I would suggest that the 
same thing for each State in the 
Union be given in due time. Ignor- 
ance of these laws leads to no end of 
trouble.” 

The Nebraska article is one of such 
a series. We are printing the laws 
of the different States as fast as the 
suffragists of those States supply 
them. 





PROF. ZUEBLIN ON WOMEN IN 
PUBLIC WORK. 





Prof. Charles Zueblin of the Univ- 
ersity of Chicago addressed the Boston 
BE. 8. A. for Good Government a few 
days ago, on women’s part'cipation in 
public life. He said in part: 


We are told that we cannot have 
certain desirable things without 
changing human nature. This would 
seem to be a good argument for chang- 
ing it. It is our privilege to change 
human nature. We have done so much 
to improve fruit and cattle and poultry 
that it is a wonder we have not done 
more to improve the human race. 

Evolution has guided us so far. Now 
we have reached a point of intelli- 
gence where it is for us to guide evo- 
lution, and make the human race bet- 
ter. 

I noticed on my way here another 
new magazine devoted to women. It 
is got up by Munsey. Owing to her 
greater leisure, woman reads more 
than man, therefore publishers can af- 
ford to have more women’s magazines, 
Yet I deprecate such things as separate 
women’s buildings at expositions, for 
instance. It was a good thing to have 
one at Philadelphia, it was pardonable 
at Chicago, but in the later expositions 
there have been none such. I do not 
like to have women’s work displayed 
separately, as if it were the inferior 
product of a race under tutelage. 

We all value the peculiar feminine 
characteristics which distinguish wo- 
men from men and make women’s 
special work possible. Physiological 
knowledge has advanced, and shown 
that the sexes are complementary, and 
that their great function is to observe 
complementary relations to each other. 
Till lately it was supposed that men 
had an intellectual advantage over wo- 
men because they have larger heads. 
Now we know that the larger animal 
may have a larger head without nec- 
essarily having better brains. But we 
accept a great many ideas about wo- 
men which we do not allow to guide 
our conduct. As Havelock Ellis says, 
we still act on the notion that a wo- 
man is a cross between an angel and 
an idiot. This is still the instinctive 
attitude of many men, and the attitude 
still demanded of men by many wo- 
men. The different standard of ethics 
prevailing among boys and girls, as 
described by G. Stanley Hall, is amply 
accounted for by their different train- 
ing and the different things which 
they have been taught to regard as 
naughty. 

Today no intelligent person denies 
the equality of the sexes; but we do 
not live by it. It is my own instinct 
always to give a woman my seat in the 
street car; yet I believe that if wom 1 
were never given seats in the cars, the 
street-car companies would furnish 
more seats, and neither men nor wo- 
men would have to* stand. 

Women are of two classes, the eco- 
nomically independent and th~> 
ically dependent. 
who are economically dependent do 
not know it, and do not care. Yet i 
is objectionable... But, it is asked, if 
we were to make all mothers of chil- 
dren economically independent, would 
it not interfere with domesticity? 
Modern life has already interfered 
with it in a thousand ways. 

At present a woman’s whole income 
and place in the world depend on the 
income of some man. [ know a wo- 
man who is ascholar. She ought to be 
president of a woman’s college, or dean 
of women in a co-educational college; 
and she would have been, if she had 
remained unmarried. But she fell in 
love with a man in another city, an 
under-librarian, earning a petty salary, 
and she gave up her more important 
work to marry him. Why didn’t he give 
up his work and marry her? If she 
had had a large estate, public opinion 
would have permitted him to do so; 
this is the deference paid to money. 
But if her earning capacity was a mil- 
lion dollars and his a thousand, she 
would be expected to give up her work 
and let him support her. 

Women are allowed to go about all 
day, mothering the community,—which 
is a beautiful thing for women, either 
married or unmarried, to do—but it is 
regarded as dreadful for them to have 
any voice in political affairs. 

Women furnish most of the patron- 
age of the arts, und men most of the 
production. Men exhibit greater vari- 
ability, women are better balanced; 
men are more courageous, women more 
constant; men discover more, and for- 


Most of the women: 
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get more. But in my own experience 
women generally do better than men 
in both under-graduate and post-gradu- 
ate work. I believe that co-education 
tends to stimulate the qualities in 
which woman differs from man, and 
to make her more intensely feminine. 

If you lecture to men and women on 
social economics, you find that the wo- 
men are quite open minded, and will 
accept progressive views, but the men, 
the employers of labor, are very con- 
servative. On the other hand, if you 
lecture on the domestic relations, men 
will readily accept progressive and 
even fantastic ideas, but the women 
are very conservative. Though they 
confess that present conditions are in- 
tolerable, they still stick to the old sys- 
tem. But women are changing, be- 
cause human nature is changing, and 
so are our institutions and our faith. 

I hope you read the recent article in 
the American Magazine on Chicago’s 
Five Maiden Aunts. They are only 
counterparts of the aunts who are to 
be found in fives and tens in other 
cities; and they need not all be un- 
married aunts, either. Those five wo- 
men are doing more to further the in- 
terests of Chicago than any five men, 
including the mayor. When Prof. 
James lunched with a party of promi- 
nent men during a visit to our city, he 
said, “Aren’t you ashamed that the 
chief citizen of Chicago should be a 
woman?” He meant Jane Addams. 
They rather hung their heads; but 
why should they? 

Then there is Mary McDowell, of 
the University Settlement. When she 
went to Washington to help put 
through a bill that would protect thou- 
sands of children, some of the uni- 
versity women disapproved of her go- 
ing, and thought she was neglecting 
“her work.” 

Julia Lathrop is the chief charity 
expert of Illino's, and has done more 
efficient work in our charities than any 
man. 

Margaret Haley organized the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and has done more 
than any group of men in the twenty 
years I have lived in Chicago to adjust 
the city’s taxation system. 

Dr. Cornelia De Bey, a practising 
physician, a little woman weighing 
about 90 pounds, settled the great 
stock-yards strike by securing arbitra- 
tion. Today she is the guiding spirit 
of the Chicago school board, and I be- 
lieve she is going to place Chicago 
schools in the front rank of the schools 
of the world, through a system based 
on the ideas of intelligent teachers, 
not on those of the unintelligent aver- 
age school board, the book trust, eic. 

All these women have had to accom- 

plish their work over the disadvantage 
of having no vote. They get blamed 
because of interfering with special in- 
terests, but their work is fully accept- 
ed by the masses of the public as 
within women’s new sphere, as any 
kind of public work is, if they do not 
ask for the ballot. 
. The question inevitably arises, Why 
should not these things be done in the 
schools instead ef by the settlements 
and by private philanthropy? We had 
to go to the Legislature to get leave to 
use the $25,000,000 worth of Chicago 
school houses in the evenings for the 
public good. 

Chicago’s public baths, its great au- 
ditorium, its ball grounds, etc., are all 
merely an extension of the settle- 
ments. When a woman goes into set- 
tlement work, everybody blesses her; 
but if she wants to sit on the city 
council, or even to vote for the ‘city 
council, in order that these things may 
be obtained for everybody, and not 
merely for a little group around the 
Presbyterian or Episcopal _ settle- 
ment, she is regarded as out of her 
sphere. Most of our ideas still come 
from the 18th century, and especially 
our idea of the State. Suffrage is the 
logical outcome of what women are 
already doing. 

If suffrage merely meant that wo- 
men were to leave their homes and 
walk down street with a lot of drunk- 
en men to vote for some people whom 
they don’t know and don’t want to 
know, for things they don’t want, it 
would not be attractive. We should 
say that women had better go on work- 
ing unofficially, as they do now. But 
if that is all suffrage means, men as 
well as women had better refrain from 
it... Public business is increasing ev- 
ery day. Properly understood, suffrage 
does not mean the apppinting of ward 
heelers; it means the park system, and 
public schools, and hospitals, and 
playgrounds, and public libraries. In 
matters of this kind we can make no 
distinction between men and women. 
Women are changing, and our public 
institutions are changing. Today, to se- 
cure the best results in city govern- 
ment, we must have the common ser- 
vice of men and women, 


THE ANTHONY MEMORIAL. 





Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett writes 
from Rochester, N. Y.: 

“Miss Shaw’s recent note in Prog- 
ress has been understood by many as 
aimed against the Rochester Memo- 
rial (the proposed memorial building 
at Rochester University), but at 
Syracuse last week, after I had 
spoken for the memorial, Miss Shaw 
came forward and stated that her let- 
ter had been misunderstood as aimed 
against the proposed Rochester memo- 
rial; that this was notthe case—the let- 
ter was simply a statement of the 
fact that no memorial plan had re- 
ceived official sanction, and none 
could until the National Suffrage Con- 





vention should meet in February. 
Miss Shaw also authorized me to say 
that she was personally interested in 
the success of the Rochester plan. We 
never have asked official recognition 
by the N. A. W. S. A. We only ask 
a hearing at the Convention. Our 
appeal is to all who knew Susan B. 
Anthony—not only to the suffragists.” 





A FRIEND OF ARMENIA. 





Miss Annie C. Marshall, of Edin- 
burgh, one of the Scotch delegates to 
the World’s W. C. T. U., has been a 
great worker for the Armenian widows 
and orphans. She is Honorary Secre- 
tary of theScottish Armenian Women's 
Association. She organized the Friends 
of Armenia in Glasgow, her former 
home, and in Edinburgh, where she 
now resides, and she keeps both socie- 
ties running. In 1897, she got up in 
Glasgow a great fair which cleared 
$7,500 for Armenian relief. Every 
year she sells from $500 to $1,000 
worth of embroideries made by Armen- 
ian women, for the benefit of the or- 
phans, and she keeps a constant ex- 
hibit of these embroideries open in her 
own house. She visited Armenia, and 
spent nearly two years there, organiz- 
ing the work and explaining to the 
Armenian women what colors and 
kinds of Oriental embroidery are most 
salable in Great Britain. 

The Friends of Armenia in Boston 
and vicinity gave Miss Marshall a re- 
ception at Young’s Hotel on Oct. 30. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Roberta and Her Brothers. 
Ward Bailey. 


By Alice 
Illustrated by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1906. Price, $1.25. 

This is a charming narrati\e re- 
counting the evolution of a brave, af- 
fectionate, self-sacrificing young girl 
into a noble, queenly woman, m‘stress 
of herself and accepting with cheerful 
acquiescence the order of the world. 
It is told with keen insight into char- 
acter. The different persons pass be- 
fore us with life-like action, each an 
individual, clear cut, distinct and un- 
mistakeable. The events are dramatic; 
the emotions intense, yet natural. We 
watch Roberta’s struggle with adverse 
circumstances, with selfish ingratitude, 
with her own native self-assertion and 
dominant temper. Out of all her trials 
and temptations, the young woman 
rises victorious. It is a book worth 
reading and full of splendid vitality. 
H. B. B. 





Progress in the Household. By Lucy 
‘Maynard Salmon. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
Price $1.10 net. 

Miss Salmon is Professor of History 
in Vassar College, and author of a suc- 
cessful book on Household Service, 
published in 1897. The present volume 
is a full account of nine years’ subse- 
quent study of Domestic Science. No 
young woman can read it carefully 
without getting suggest’ons of great 
practical value. Its study would save 
a vast amount of misunderstanding, 
injustice and discomfort to both em- 
ployers and employed. Professor Sal- 
mon tries to look at both sides. She 
quotes a lady’s excuse for her care- 
worn expression and disorderly house: 
“My parlor maid is upstairs ill,—not 
ill enough to go to the hospital; too ill 
to work, too far from home to go 
there, yet needing attention from me. 
My waitress is having a fit of the sulks, 
and I have sent her out to do an er- 
rand and get some fresh air. The cook 
is just now not on speaking terms with 
her husband the coachman, and is 
seeking a divorce, so that one or the 
other must go. The footman came 
home drunk last night and had to be 
discharged this morning. My house is 
at sixes and sevens, my husband 
lunched down town, my mother has 
taken the children and the nursery 
maid home with her, guests arrive this 
evening, and I have spent the day in 
a vain search for help in the house. 
I belong to a club studying household 
economics, but the only club I am in- 
terested in must provide on tap maids 
who never get ill or sulky, cooks with- 
out a temper, and coachmen and foot- 
men of unimpeachable habits.” 

It would not be fair to put the entire 
blame for this domestic chaos on the 
servants. Very likely the mistress was 
herself ignorant, inconsiderate and in- 
competent to direct her help, like the 
Bellman who 


“Had only one notion of crossing the 
ocean, 

And that was to tinkle his bell. 

He was thoughtful and grave—but the 
orders he gave 

Were enough to bewilder a crew. 

When he cried ‘Steer to starboard, but 
keep her head larboard,’ 

What on earth was the helmsman to 
do?” 


The growing aversion to domestic 
service among women can only be 
overcome by creating a different atti- 
tude of mind in both mistress and 
maid. Each must practice the rule, 
“Put yourself in her place.” The 
causes of household trouble are in part 
economic, in part social, in part edu- 
cational. The difficulty is nothing new 
in time or place; it will end only when 
every woman is omniscient, every 
child obedient, and every domestic rea- 
sonable and considerate. Meanwhile 
much may be gained if the kitchen is 
made convenient and supplied with 
the best cooking implements, if the 


cook’s room is warm and well venti- 
lated, with good bed and bedding, with 
screens to keep out the flies, and bath- 
ing facilities within reach. Above all, 
treat your help as you would wish to 
be treated if you were out at service 
yourself. This wise and thoughtful 
book is worthy of wide circulation and 
careful perusal. 
H. B. B. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Under the heading, “The Necessity 
of Woman Suffrage,” the North Ameri- 
can Review of Oct. 5 says editorially: 


We are convinced that the time has 
arrived when the welfare of the na- 
tion would be most effectually con- 
served by conferring upon women the 
privilege of voting and holding politi- 
ae «> ¢ 26 & 2 & % 

The women of a century or even 
half a century ago were notoriously 
unfitted for the performance of politi- 
cal acts. They possessed neither ot 
the requisites—education and experi- 
ence. 

But mighty progress began with the 
recognition of mental alertness as the 
chief ingredient of real attractiveness 
in women, and was greatly enhanced 
by the sense of responsibility aroused 
by their acquirement of rights in prop- 
erty. Today we are satisfied that the 
intellectual equipment of the average 
American woman is quite equal to that 
of the medial man. Morally, it is ad- 
mitted, she is his superior, and therein 
lies the basis of our conviction that, 
as a matter not of right, but.of policy, 
she should be taken into full political 
partnership. 

The three evils most menacing tu 
the country today are (1) debasement 
of moral standards in polities and busi- 
ness; (2) absorption by few, at unwar- 
ranted cost to the many, of the com- 
mon wealth: and (3) unreasonable and 
violent expression of resentment by 
the multitude. With each of these 
perils the American woman is quite 
as competent to cope as the American 
man. That she would be less tolerant 
of moral deficiency in a candidate for 
public office requires no demonstra- 
tion; that, as a careful house holder 
and ambitious mother constantly prac- 
tising economies for the advancement 
of her children, she would take an 
active part in restraining monopolies 
from adding undue profits to the cost 
of general living seems evident; that 
her keen personal interest in the pres- 
ervation and protection of homes and 
property would inevitably constitute 
her a conservative balance against the 
increasing horde of foreign-born voters 
may also, we submit, be accepted as 
a certainty. 

The time for the effective use of the 
once sound objection that she would 
not exercise the privilege, we believe, 
is past. Until recently, the necessity 
for woman's influence in politics has 
not been apparent; it is now, and it 
will become increasingly so during the 
next few years. It is true, doubtless, 
that at the moment the average woman 
is not adequately equipped with in- 
formation respecting public affairs; 
but may not this be due chiefly to the 
absence of occasion for its acquire- 
ment? Moreover, is it certain that 
she is not even now as well qualified, 
at least, as the average unit in the 
great mass of American voters? And, 
at the very worst, would not her mere 
instinct afford a guide wiser and safer 
than the sordid motives which now 
actuate so great a proportion of the 
electorate? 

For the purpose, therefore, of puri. 
fying the ballot, of establishing and 
maintaining lofty standards as to the 
qualifications required of candidates 
for public office, of effecting an evener 
distribution of earnings, of providing 
a heavier balance of disinterestedness 
and conservatism against greed and 
radicalism, we reiterate the expression 
of our firm belief that universal suf- 
frage has now become not only desir- 
able, but also a paramount necessity. 





RUSSELL ON NEW ZEALAND WO- 
ME 





Charles Edward Russell, who contri- 
butes to Everybody’s Magazine the ar- 
ticles on “Soldiers of the Common 
Good,” writes in Progress for October 
on women’s influence in Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Russell says: 


“IT am convinced that the conspicu- 
ous purity of politics in New Zealand, 
as in Australia, is due very largely 
to the participation of women, and the 
superior dignity and restraint that 
mark political discussion in both coun- 
tries are due, in my judgment, solely to 
the same influence. Political campaign- 
ing in New Zealand used to be exceed- 
ingly rough and rowdy. It is now 
more intellectual and decent than any- 
thing we know. A New Zealand pol- 
itician said to me: ‘You see you have 
to be very careful what you say since 
the women have come in to vote. They 
will not stand for any rough tacties or 
abuse or extravagance. You must be 
pretty sure of what you say when they 
are in the meeting.’ 

“The practical experience of the wo- 
men of New Zealand utterly destroys 
all the arguments against woman 
suffrage that I have ever heard. The 
per cent. of women that vote is nearly 
as large as the percentage of men, and 
no disaster has befallen the New Zea- 
land home in consequence. The New 


Zealand homes are just as good as any 





other homes, just as home-like, and 





with just as good cooking and house- 
cleaning and maid-minding and all the 
rest of it. I know, because [I have 
specially investigated this sort of 
thing. The New Zealand women are 
just as womanly as any other women 
in the world, just as gentle, refined 
and gracious. To go about in one of 
the truly democratic countries and 
come home to contemplate the fact 
that in the United States we still cling 
to the mediaevalism of the political in- 
feriority of women, is calculated to 
give one great weariness. We are 
slower than divine wrath. 

“I have photographs that I took of 
women entering a polling place in Sid- 
ney. Nice women, good women, as 
there are in the world; and they were 
not contaminated, nor degraded, nor 
conspicuous, nor any other of the 
dreadful things that are said of wo- 
men at the polls. If we could mani- 
fest a little animation about the an- 
tique injustice that we still do to wo- 
men, perhaps we should in time get 
tired of being ruled and robbed by pi- 
rates, thieves, bosses, boodlers, mil- 
lionaires, swindlers, poisoners, pick- 
pockets, railroad senators and other 
criminals. But, so long as we keep 
out of the suffrage the element that 
would purify it, I don’t know’ but we 
get about what we deserve.” 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
837th annual meeting on Oct. 31, in the 
Trinitarian Congregational Church at 
Lowell. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead; Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Schle- 
singer: Honorary Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. John D. Long, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Hon. John L. 
Bates, William I. Bowditch, Prof. Bor- 
den I. Bowne, Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, 
Hon. Samuel I. Powers, Miss Helen A. 
Whittier, Mrs. Emma Walker Batchel- 
ler, Wm. IJoyd Garrison, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. Thos. 
W.. Higginson, Dr. (Chas. Fleischer, 
Mr. Edw. H. Clement, Prof. Geo. E. 
Gardner, Rev. Wm. EF. Huntington, D. 
D., Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D.D., Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. 
Oliver Ames, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, Miss Mary F. Eastman; Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, Mrs. Susan S. Fessen- 
den, Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst, Mrs. Mary 
C, Atkinson, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, Miss Amanda 
M. Lougee, Rev. Chas. F. Dole, Rev. 
J. L. Withrow, D.D., Hon. Gorham D. 
man, Mrs. Charles A. Stott, Mrs. H. L. 
Tibbetts, Mrs. George F. Richardson 
and Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson. 

Clerk, Mrs. John Leonard. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ada 
W. Tillinghast. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell. 

Auditors, Mr. Arthur Perry, Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 

Chairman Board of Directors, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Ten Directors at Large, Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell, Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Hapgood, Miss Mary Ware 


Allen, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mrs. Geo. 
S. Lowell, Miss Susan A. Whiting, 
Miss Sarah Nowell, Mrs. Eliza R. 


Whiting and Mrs. Kate W. Townsend. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted: 
“The Massachusetts W. S. A. re- 


joices in the advance of woman suf- 
frage throughout the entire civilized 
world, including the enfranchisement 
of the women of Finland, and a court 
decision in Italy affirming the right of 
Italian women to vote; also in the 
great success of the International Suf- 
frage Convention last summer in 
Copenhagen; also in the endorsement 
of woman suffrage this year by the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor and many other influential 
bodies of voters. 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. expresses its earnest desire 
that the government of the United 
States support in its entirety the re- 
commendations of the last Interparlia- 
mentary Union regarding the subjects 
to be favorably considered at the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Elihu Root. 

That we continue to petition Con- 
gress to submit to the State Legisla- 
tures a 16th Amendment enfranchising 
women. 

That we are heartily in favor of 
State and Congressional action to re- 
strict and regulate child labor, and 
we thank Gov. Guild for his efforts in 
behalf of the children. We also heart- 
ily favor the enforcement of laws for 
the protection of working women. 

That we remember with sincere sor- 
row the departure from our midst to 
that bourne from which no traveler re- 
turns, of many faithful and influential 
friends and workers, among them 
Susan B. Anthony, our greatest sur- 


viving pioneer and Honorary National 
President; Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, of 
Cambridge; Dr. Esther C. Hawkes, of 
Lynn; Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons, of 
Jamaica Plain; George F. Lowell, of 
Newton; and Miss Elizabeth Porter 
Gould. We will cherish their memory 
and emulate their exaniple. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Judge Kennan of Spokane, Wash., 
has appointed two women as deputy 
sheriffs, Mrs. A. S. Marshall and Miss 
Kate Hubbard, juvenile matron. 

The Ohio W. C. T. U. has voted to 
co-operate with the Ohio W. S. A. for 
the submission of an equal suffrage 
amendment. 

Every voter in the town of Hyden, 
Ky., forgot to register this year, and 
consequently the town will not be able 
to cast any votes in thé coming Con- 
gressional election. 

Usually women win in the end, and 
it is not too much to expect that 
eventually they will win in the battle 
for the ballot.—San Francisco Bulle- 
tin. 

The members of the new Persian 
Parliament will be elected by the 
votes of all male Persians between 
the ages of 30 and 70 years who are 
able to read and write, are not in 
the service of the State, and have not 
been convicted of crime. 

LD. Clarence Gibboney, reform candi- 
date for District Attorney in Philadel- 
phia, has declared himself in favor of 
woman suffrage. He says, “If women 
had been voting for the past few 
years, I feel confident that when I 
took up my residence in this city I 
should not have found such moral 
degeneration as I did.” 

Mrs. Bertha Bossell, a young widow 
of Berkeley, Cal., built a house for 
herself, doing nearly all the work with 
her own hands. This was commented 
upon by San Francisco papers, and 
in consequence Mrs. Bossell is re- 
ceiving offers of marriage by the 
score. Letters have reached her from 
us far away as Iowa. Her husband 
died two years ago. He was a carpen- 
ter, and Mrs. Bossell used to help in 
his work. 

The New Century Guild for Busi- 
ness Women and Girls has bought and 
fitted up the house at 1307 Locust 
street, Philadelphia, where the Phila- 
delphia W. 8S. A. met on Oct. 31. The 
well-appointed club house is second 
to none in the city. The guild was 
organized by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner, in 1882, for the educational, social 
and industrial progress of women. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Bigelow, of Cin- 
cinnati, wife of Rev. Herbert Bigelow, 
gave the greetings of the Ohio Initia- 
tive and Referendum League at the 
recent State Suffrage Convention in 
Toledo. Rey. Mr. Bigelow has re- 
signed his pastorate of the People’s 
chureh, after ten years’ service, to 
speak throughout Ohio:upon the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum. 

Mayor “Tom” Johnson of Cleveland 
married State Senator Schmidt and 
Miss Ami Mueller the other day, and 
refused to use the word “obey” in the 
marriage service. “It is unfair to ask 
a woman to promise to obey her hus- 
band,” said the mayor, “and the 
chances are if she did promise she 
wouldn’t do it. A woman ought not 
to be forced to begin her married 
life with a fib on her lips.” 

Fraulein Antonie Stolle announces 








a course of six lectures, “Mornings 
with Artists in the Art Centres of 
the Old World,” fully illustrated 
by her famous colored reproduc- 
tions of noted paintings, with the 


stereopticon, on Thursdays at 11 A. 
M., at Hotel Tuileries, 270 Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston. Nov. 8: Go- 
thic Period, Mural painting in Flor- 
ence and Padua, represented by Giot- 
to and his followers. Fra Angelico 
in San Marco. Nov. 15: Early Ren- 
aissance. Masaccio and the influence 
of his teaching upon others, as Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Filippino Lippi ana 
Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, the sci- 
entific painter. Nov. 22: Master and 
Pupil. Ghirlandajo. Michael Angelo 
as sculptor, architect and painter. 
Dec. 6: Master and Pupil. Perugino. 
Raphael as fresco painter, historical 
painter and painter of Madonnas. Dec. 
13: High Renaissance. Correggio, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto. Sod- 
oma and the Siennese. The Eclectics. 
Dec. 20: Venetian Painting, The Belli- 
nis, Palma Vecchio, Titian and others. 
Course tickets, $5, single tickets, $1, 
to be had at the office of the Tuileries, 
at Doll & Richard's, 2 Park street, or 
of Fraulein Stolle, 416 Marlboro 
street, Boston. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 














lengths in 


LADIES’ 





Miss M. F. Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of all styles, colors and 


GLOVES. 
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MICHAEL ANAGNOS. 





By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 





Vainly we listen for his tread, 
Returning from a distant shore. 
Here, where his fruitful days were 
sped, 
The friend beloved is seen no more. 


Truly, it was a gracious gift 
That Greece vouchsafed us, when he 
came 
With buoyant step and heart alight 
To win an enviable fame. 


The oracles of Hellas old, 
The dream of glories yet to be, 

Had taught his spirit, frank and bold, 
The price and worth of liberty. 


He entered where a champion crowned 
His noble conquests still pursued; 

For him the clarion blast did sound 
That stirred the elder Hero's bl od, 


Where souls in shadows dim abode, 
Ungladdened by the light of day, 
His tutelary guidance showed 
The light of Truth’s all-conquering 
ray; 


For they should know the world so 
fair, 
Its record brave, its wondrous plan, 
And, though despoiled of nature, share 
The great inheritance of man. 


O friends who gather in the class 
The welcome word to hear and tell! 
Take with you, as you onward pass, 
The thought of him who loved you 
well. 


That love which doth all ills redeem, 
Which seals man’s noblest promise 
true, 
The prophet’s pledge, the poet's dream, 
Be that his legacy to you! 
—Boston Transcript. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








Illinois. 

A hearing on woman suffrage was 
given in Chicago on Oct. 23 before the 
charter convention’s subcommittee on 
municipal elections, appointments and 
tenure of office. The Chicago Record- 
Herald says: 


“Fifty women, representing numer- 
ous woman’s organizations in Chicago 
and the State, filled the committee- 
room and advanced arguments to prove 
that Chicago’s new charter should pro- 
vide for balloting by women. 

“It had been expected that a large 
delegation of women would also be 
present to give arguments to prove 
that Chicago should not have woman 
suffrage. The opponents were to have 
come from the Illinois Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, but the association was con- 
tent to send a letter to the committee 
containing its arguments. Only one 
woman was present from the organiza- 
tion with the lengthy name, and she 
explained that she did not officially 
represent the association. 

“In addition to presenting their side 
of the question by addresses, the friends 
of woman suffrage also presented a 
petition containing seventy-five yards 
of signatures of men and women. This 
bulky document was unrolled from a 
suit case amid a stir of enthusiasm. 

“Another of the chief exhibits to sus- 
tain the suffragists’ arguments was a 
collection of 150 letters from mayors 
of cities in Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho 
and Utah, which have general woman 
suffrage, and in Kansas, which has 
municipal woman suffrage. These 
letters were presented by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch to show that 
most of the mayors think woman suf- 
frage to have worked out satisfactorily 
in these five States.” 

Sentiments of Women. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, chairman of 
the committee on the extension of mu- 
nicipul suffrage to women, presented 
the speakers on the suffrage side. 
Striking sentences from their addresses 
were as follows: 

Mrs. Henrotin—It is argued that 
foreign women are not fit to have the 
ballot. The foreign women are usually 
better in morals and intelligence than 
the foreign men to whom the ballot is 


given. 
Miss Jane Addams—Many matters 
of detail in municipal housekeeping 


can be attended to better by women 
than men. Bad municipal housekeep- 
ing is due largely to lack of woman 
suffrage. In matters relating to street- 
cleaning, sanitation, smoke, food and 
air, women are better qualified than 
men. 

Mrs. George Watkins, president Illi- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
An index of the way in which the wo- 
men of Llinois regard this question is 
the fact that the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, representing 282 
clubs and 30,000 women, is in favor of 
municipal suffrage. The number of 
women favoring woman suffrage has 
increased enormously during the last 
two years. Club women are working 
for the betterment of citizenship, and 
we cin do that work better if we have 
the ballot. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch— 
No class has ever come to the ballot as 
well qualified as women. Think of the 
great masses of ignorant men who 
come to the ballot, and compare them 
with the great mass of educated, intel- 
ligent, good women. We woman suf- 
fragists are those who have been fight- 
ing for the good things in State legis- 





lation. No class is better qualified to 
vote than the women of Illinois. 

Prof. Sophonisba Breckenridge, Uni- 
versity of Chicago—The women who 
do the housekeeping and manage the 
homes of the community should have 
some voice as to the conditions under 
which they must manage those homes. 
They should have a voice as to drain- 
age, lighting, plumbing, foods, ete. 

Miss Anna E. Nicholes, secretary Ll- 
linois branch Woman's Trade Union 
League—The vast number of women 
working in factories and elsewhere 
feel that the ballot is their right. They 
believe it would bring their labor a 
higher compensation. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, sociologist— 
Women will aid greatly in improving 
the conditions of the sick, the poor and 
the suffering. : 

Mrs. Eugenia M. Bacon, Decatur, 
former president Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—Every municipal 
question, either dire-tly or indirectly, 
affects the home. Women should sure- 
ly have a voice in matters touching the 


| home. 


Mrs. Hannah Solomon, president 
Jewish Council of Women—We have 
earned the ballot as no other people 
have ever done. Never has so intelli- 
gent a class of would-be voters come 
to ask for the suffrage. Has any body 
of workers performed greater services 
than the women’s clubs? 

Miss Alice Henry, of Australia—We 
have had the full ballot in Australia 
for years, und the objections made be- 
fore it was given to women have all 
proved illusory. The desperate things 
that were going to happen have not 
occurred, 

Mrs. Emmy C. Evald, president Na- 
tional Lutheran Women’s League— 
Woman suffrage will exercise a salu- 
tary influence on the political life of 
the country. 

Mrs. William Gallagher, ex-presi- 
dent League of Catholic Women—Wo- 
men do not wish to be politicians, they 
simply wish to do good to the com- 
munity. 

Miss Helen Hood, president MMlinois 
W. C. T. U.—The 13,000 women of the 
Ullinois W. C. T. U. are in favor of wo- 
ian suffrage. We want the ballot to 
improve conditions. 

Mrs. Ella 8. Stewart, president Illi- 
nois Eb. 8. A—Illinois is honeycombed 
with suffrage sentiment. 

Mrs. Lillian D. Duncanson, Chicago 
P. E. League—We are amazed that 
men are not the ones who are asking 
that women give their help in govern- 
ing the municipality. 

One Opposition Speaker. 

The only speaker in opposition to 
the array of suffragists was Miss Mary 
Pomeroy Green, a charter member of 
the Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women. Miss 
Green said she was present in her in- 
dividual capacity. 

“Many of us women feel that the 
ballot will be but an additional burden 
to lives that are full to overflowing 
now,” she said. “The influence exer- 
cised by women is in the home, and 
should remain there.” 

The chief argument against woman 
suffrage was advanced through a letter 
addressed to the committee by Mrs. 
Caroline F. Corbin, president of the 
anti-suffrage organization. This letter, 
read by Assistant Secretary Henry 
Barrett Chamberlin, was directed 
chiefly against socialism, the argument 
being that the agitation for woman 
suffrage is closely allied to socialism. 





Idaho. 





The present campaign in Idaho is be- 
ing fought out largely on the Mormon 
issue. U. S. Senator Dubois, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, claims that polyg- 
amy is still practiced and is increasing, 
and he cites many alleged cases of 
new polygamous marriages. He also 
maintains that the Mormon authorities 
at Salt Lake interfere in Idaho politics, 
and dictate absolutely how the vote of 
the Mormon element in Idaho shall be 
cast. His opponent, Mr. Borah, insists 
that he knows of no new cases of 
polygamy, and that the Mormon 
Church authorities do not meddle to 
any great extent in Idaho politics, 

Alfred S. Clark, a special correspon- 
dent of the Boston Transcript, has 
been studying the situation in Idaho, 
and gives the result of his observations 
in the Transcript of Oct. 27. He says: 

“When the contest started the Dem- 
ocrats were in a seemingly hopeless 
minority in the State Legislature, and 
Senator Dubois told me that at that 
time he believed that he should be 
overwhelmingly defeated, but that he 
had found the people of the State so 
intensely interested in the Mormon is- 
sue that he had begun to entertain 
hopes of winning.” 

Roosevelt’s great personal popularity 
complicates the situation and is said to 
be sure to swell the Republican vote, 
despite the fact that Roosevelt is a 
strong opponent of polygamy. After 
enumerating various other factors 
which make the contest uncertain, Mr. 
Clark, under the heading “Women 
against Borah,” says: 

“This situation, complicated enough 
as will be seen, is rendered even more 
devious by the fact that Idaho enjoys 
complete woman suffrage. The wo- 
man vote is always more or less of a 
problem, and the peculiar appeal that 
the Mormon issue makes to them com- 
pels any surmise as to their influence 
decidedly hazardous. At both of the 
Rathdrum rallies there seemed to be 
fully as many women present as men, 
and their attention to the speakers 
never flagged. Many of the exhorters 
on the anti-Mormon side are women, 
Miss Mary Ogden White of New York, 





Miss Parmela French of Hailey, Ida., 
the Democratic candidate for State su- 
perintendent of schools, and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Cohen of Salt Lake being among‘ 
those who are touring the State.” 

Rathdrum is a town about 27 miles 
east of Spokane, where both Dubois 
and Borah lately spoke. The trains b2- 
ing inconvenient, Mr. Clark made the 
trip in an automobile. He says: “We 
whirled across the country over a sur- 
prisingly good road in fast time. The 
valleys along the way were well tilled, 
and the outlook was delightful, over 
a peaceful countryside well watered 
and fringed in all directions by gently 
rising hills densely wooded.” 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff of Philadel- 
phia, president of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, has gone out to 
Idaho, to speak in the campaign 
in favor of Senator Dubois, and 
against Mormorism. In an in- 
terview in the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review, Mrs. Schoff is 


reported as saying: “I am _ going 
to appeal particularly to the wo- 
men of Idaho to disregard all ques- 


tions of party exxpediency and to cast 
their ballots for the preservation of 
home ties and purity. I and my hus- 
band have always been stalwart Re- 
publicans, but Mr. Schoff told me that 
it was my duty to come out to Idaho 
to do what I could to aid in the strug- 
gle, and he left all his business affairs 
hurriedly to accompany me. 

“IT feel that the women should take 
a leading part in this question, for 
they are not bound by any ties of 
party expediency, but are battling for 
moral betterment.” 





New York. 





The women of New York City are go- 
ing to vote at the State election to be 
held next week. The opportunity to 
do so will be given them by the Har- 
lem Equal Rights League, which will 
open a polling place for women at the 
Savigny, 2034 Fifth avenue, near 125th 
street, from 11 A. M. to 5 P. M., Tues- 
day, November 6. The League invites 
all women who are native or natural- 
ized citizens, residents of the State for 
one year and of any of the counties 
within the limits of Greater New York 
for four months, to come and vote for 
their candidates on that day. 

With the election being fought out 
over such questions as the trusts and 
their increasing encroachment upon 
the rights of the individual, ample 
proof of which has been given during 
the investigations of the last year, 
“decency and sobriety in public office,” 
and the relations of capital and labor, 
the men and women of the State have 
been roused to the same pitch of en- 
thusiasm as marked the municipal 
campaign of 1905. 

(Women, of course, as well as men 
are interested in all these questions, 
have opinions upon them, and have a 
right to have their opinions counted. 

The election under the auspices of 
the Harlem League is in no sense a 
partisan one. Some women see fit to 
join Republican and Democratic wo- 
men’s clubs, and do such work as they 
are allowed to do for those parties, 
both of which ridicule or ignore them 
after election day. The Harlem 
League does not believe in working for 
politicians, no matter how good their 
platform may be, who will not work 
for woman suffrage. But the League 
does believe in registering its approval 
or disapproval of officials and their 
public policy, at the ballot box. 

Our Board of Election includes wo- 
men of all political parties,—Republi- 
can, Democratic, Independence League 
and Socialist. 

A letter has been sent by the presi- 
dent of our League to all the candi- 
dates for Governor of New York State, 
asking how they stand on woman suf- 


frage. 
. M. M. 








The 26th annual convention of the 
Maine W. S. A. was held at Saco, Oct. 
2-4. 

The opening meeting, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 2, was unusually well at- 
tended. Possibly the reception held in 
the evening at the delightful home of 
our old friend and co-worker, Mrs. 
Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, had some- 
thing to do with this. However that 
may be, both occasions were extremely 
successful. 

The second day brought a morning 
largely given over to reports, those of 
the officers showing the work done 
during the year, and those of the clubs 
showing their interest and activity. 
We were glad to welcome two new 
clubs. 

At the afternoon meeting greetings 
were read, and fraternal delegates 
welcomed from several local and State 
associations. The speaker of the af- 
ternoon was Rey. E. H. Macey, 
treasurer of the new club at Kittery. 
He stated, in a most entertaining and 
convincing manner, Many reasons why 
women should vote. His address was 
followed by a question-box conducted 
by Miss Gail Laughlin in her own vig- 
orous manner. 

Miss Laughlin gave the address of 
the evening. Her subject was “The 
Progress of Government.” She han- 
dled it in the masterly fashion char- 
acteristic of her work. 

Our closing session, on the morning 
of the 4th, was also marked by an un- 
usually good attendance. It was well 
that this was so, for the question of 
legislative work for the coming year 
was brought up at this time, and the 
full attendance helped in the discus- 
sion. It was voted that the Associa- 





tion bring a bill for full suffrage be- 


fore the next Legislature. The value 
of various departments of work was 
fully discussed, and encouragement 
was given to those in charge. The 
election of ofhcers brought out the fact 
that every member of our executive 
board of seven officers and eight di- 
rectors was willing to continue in of- 
fice. The officers are as follows: 

President, Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
Old Orchard; vice-president-at-large, 
Mrs. Helen 8S. Atwood, Auburn; vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, 
Saco; recording secretary, Miss Anne 
Burgess, Portland; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Nellie L. Guilford, Old 
Orchard; treasurer, Mrs. Lizzie H. 
French, Portland; auditor, Mrs. E. W. 
Knight, Portland. 

At noon the convention adjourned. 
A meeting of the executive board was 
held in the afternoon, when the heads 
of departments were chosen and the 
work of the year regularly started. 

Anne Burgess, 
Recording Secretary. 
Portland. 


Michigan. 





The Michigan E. 8S. A. held its 22d 
annual meeting on Oct. 9 and 10, at 
Kalamazoo. In the absence of Mrs. 
Gulielma H. Barnum, the president, on 
account.of illness, Mrs. Mary L. Doe of 
Bay City occupied the chair. There 
were more than 100 delegates in at- 
tendance. Mrs. E. L. Calkins, presi- 
dent of the State W. C. T. U., gave 
the address of welcome. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Clara Arthur of 
Detroit, Rev. Jeanette O. Ferris of 
Grand Rapids, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins 
of Detroit, and Rey. Anna H. Shaw. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Guliema H. Barnum, 
Charlotte; vice-president, Mrs. Clara 
B. Arthur, Detroit; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Susan Sellers, Detroit; 
treasurer, Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, 
Bay City; auditors, Mrs. Carrie W. 
Miller, Chesaning; Rev. Olivia J. C. 
Woodman, Paw Paw; member Na- 
tional Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Emily B. Ketcham, Detroit. 





Nebraska. 

The 24th annual convention of the 
Nebraska W. S. A. has passed into his- 
tory. My regret is that all the suf- 
fragists of the State could not have 
been with us in this, in some respects 
the best convention in our history. It 
was held in All Souls’ Church, which 
had been beautifully decorated with 
golden rod, yellow dahlias, and other 
yellow flowers. On the wall back of 
the altar were the pictures of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony 
and Lucy Stone, draped with the flag 
with four stars. Rev. Lewis Marsh, 
pastor of the church, opened his study 
for the use of the executive commit- 
tee. Luncheon and dinner were served 
in the church for the delegates, and 
the hospitable homes of the suffragists 
of Lincoln were open to them. Noth- 
ing was omitted that could in any way 
add to the comfort of the guests. The 
press gave full reports of the meeting. 
Our national president was with us 
from the opening until noon of the 
second day. On Monday evening she 
gave her brilliant address, “The Fate 
of Republics,” and Tuesday evening 
spoke to a crowded house on “The 
New Democratic Ideal.” On Tuesday 
morning she addressed the students at 
Cotner University, and Wednesday a 
convocation of students at the State 
University, where she especially urged 
young women to be alert to their op- 
portunities. Already one gifted young 
woman has written me that she has 
decided to devote herself to the cause 
of woman suffrage. 

The convention was a business one, 
there being no social function. The 
first morning was given to reports of 
officers and standing committees. In 
a number of the club reports, mention 
was made of peace meetings, and ser- 
mons preached, where no report had 
been sent the chairman. Let each club 
see that a full report of all work done 
is sent to the proper chairman at the 
proper time. The treasurer’s report 
showed that our finances were in good 
condition. 

The report of the press chairman, 
Miss Nelly Taylor, showed excellent 
work. We regret that Miss Taylor will 
be unable to continue the press work 
another year. The thanks of the asso- 
ciation are due her. 

Mrs. Ollie K. Carriker gave a good 
report of church work, and outlined 
her method for the coming year. Mrs. 
Alice Isabel Brayton, our treasurer, 
conducted a conference on “How to 
Increase our Membership.” Mrs. Bray- 
ton is thoroughly at home on this sub- 
ject. Mrs. Margaret J. Carnes spoke 
on “Woman of the Present Ti:ne.” 
Mrs. Carnes always gives her audience 
something to think about. The W. C. 
T. U. tendered fraternal greetings 
through their corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Russel, and our national 
je, from the National Associa- 
tion. 

The reports from clubs were very 
encouraging. The report of the cook- 
book committee showed it had been a 
source of revenue to the Association. 
By-laws were adopted, one creating 
the office of honorary president. Mrs. 
Hayward and Mrs. Young were both 
elected to this office, thus giving them 
a place on the executive board, and to 
the cause the benefit of their counsel 
and help. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Mrs 
Amanda J. Marble, Table Rock, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Tecumseh, 
vice-president; Mrs. Helen Sterns, 
Humboldt, recording secretary; Miss 
Mary Williams, Kenesaw, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Alice Isabel Bray- 





ton, Geneva, treasurer; Dr. Inez Phil- 
brick, Lincoln, first auditor; Dr. Emma 
Demaree, Roca, second auditor. 

The report of committee on “Work 
Before Assemblies” by Mrs. Laura 
Donisthorpe, chairman, showed excel- 
lent work along that line. Rev. Wil- 
metta Marks gave an address on “Wo- 
men Barred from the Ministry,” which 
was given close attention. A discus- 
sion followed, Rev. Anna Shaw lead- 
ing. 

The memorial hour for Miss An- 
thony was most impressive, Dr. Inez 
Philbrick conducting the _ services. 
Rev. Newton Mann, Miss Anthony’s 
pastor for eighteen years, gave so 
much of her personal traits of charac- 
ter that was new to us, and spoke 
with such tenderness of her, that we 
felt it was a benediction to have him 
with us. Mr. Bixby read a beautiful 
poem, which closed the memorial 
hour. He also introduced Dr. Shaw 
at the opening of the convention, and 
helped us in every way, as he always 
does. Surely no association of women 
ever had so kind an opponent. After 
the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, the convention adjourned. 

Miss Laura Gregg gave her first ad- 
dress in the State at Falls City, Oct. 
15. The clubs are all delighted at the 
prospect of having her with us again. 

Amanda J. Marble, 
President. 
Table Rock. 





REGISTER, REGISTER! 


The school election in soston this 
year will be an important one, and 
women should register and cast a 
large vote. 

They can register at the Central Of- 
fice, in the Old Court House on School 
street, on Nov. 7, 14 and 15, from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M.; also any day from 
Nov. 16 to Nov. 21, inelusive, from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M. and 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 
Registration on Nov. 21 (last day of 
registration for city election) from 9 
A. M. to 10 P. M. continuously. 

In the different wards, women may 
register on any evening from Nov. 8 
to Nov. 13, inclusive, and from Nov. 
16 to Nov. 21, inclusive, from 6 P. M. 
to 10 P. M. 

Register now and you will find it 
comfortable and easy, with no crowd. 
Do not put it off till the last days. 


HUMOROUS. 








An Irish editor, reviewing a new 
school book, says, ‘“The work is chock- 
full of omissions.” 


_—_ 


“It is said that the Emperor Con- 
stantine had a thousand cooks. Most 
remarkable, eh?” 

“That depends. At once, or during 
his lifetime?”’—Pittsburg Pos. 





Wife of a Colonial Officer (visiting 
native village). “What a dear little 
child it is! What’s your pet name, 
dear?” 

The Dear. “Kanavalugakalavaki- 
kuyajanga.”—Rire. 





A lady, being in need of some small 
change, called downstairs to the cook, 
“Mary, have you any coppers down 
there?” “Yes, mum: I’ve two. But, if 
you please, mum, they’re both me cous- 
ins!” was the unexpected reply. 





Teacher: “I have explained to you, 
children, what the fabrics we wear are 
made of. Now, Johnnie, tell me what 
your suit is made of.” 

Hans: “Father’s old trousers.”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blatter. 





Reporter: “Uncle, to what do you at- 
tribute your long life?” 

Oldest Inhabitant: “I don’t know yit, 
young feller. They’s several of these 
patent medicine companies that’s dick- 
erin’ with me.”—Chicago Tribune. 





A French Protestant pastor was the 
guest of a Scottish preacher. Kippered 
herrings were served at breakfast. The 
French pastor asked the meaning of 
“kipper.” His host replied that it 
meant “to preserve.” On taking his 
leave next day the French pastor, 
wringing his host’s hand, said: “May 
the Lord kipper you, my good friend!” 





A company selling salve sent a quan- 
tity to a man, and required him to 
write a puff. He wrote that his dog 
got about two inches of its tail cut off. 
He applied the salve to the wound, and 
the tail grew out to its natural length. 
He applied the salve to the piece of 
tail, and a whole new dog grew on.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEWTREMONT TURKISH BATH 


Furnished sumptuously, location 
convenient, appointments, ventilation 
and attendance the best. Cafe con- 
nected. 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and 
all night. 

LADIES—Week day mornings 
and Sunday afternoons, 

ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 

Telephone 625 Oxford. 

General office work wanted by a woman 
of several years’ experience, or writing and 


addressing to take home. Address S. C. F., 
14 Maple street, Melrose, Mass. 























